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Parental visiting 
of foster children: 
a computerized study 


David Fanshel 


For the first time, data about some 28,000 children in foster care 

in New York City have been made available by a computerized infor- 
mation service. The data indicate that in almost 60 percent of 

the cases, parents failed to visit their children even once during a 
six-month period. The author suggests ways of improving this situation. 


In 1975 the author of this article pre- 
sented longitudinal data showing the 
critical importance of parental visit- 
ing for children in foster care. In that 
article, as in a subsequent one, par- 
ental visiting was shown to be a sig- 
nificant predictor of the return of 
foster children to their own homes 
and an important correlate of a num- 
ber of measures of child adjustment.? 
For example, in comparison with 
other children, those who received 
visits from their parents were rated 
by their caseworkers as being less 
surly and angry and by their teachers 
as being better adjusted to school.’ 

The importance of regular parental 
contact with children in foster care 
will be examined further in this arti- 
cle. The analysis is derived from com- 
puterized data collected by a manage- 
ment information system in New 
York City. Child Welfare Informa- 
tion Services (GWIS) was incorporated 
in 1972 with the intention of tracking 
children who are placed in foster 
homes, group homes, and institutions 


and making the information available 
to improve program management and 
social policy analysis.* 

At this stage of its development, 
CWIS has in operation an “Under- 
care Module” that includes all chil- 
dren in care and a few who are await- 
ing care. At any point in time, there 
are close to 30,000 children in the ac- 
tive data file. An “In-process Module” 
is also being designed to account for 
the process by which children enter 
care and are routed to some 80 child 
welfare agencies. 

The data concerning parental con- 
tact with their children presented in 
this article are based on three data 
elements that were first collected for 
children in care as of January 1, 1976, 
and have since been routinely gath- 
ered. In the review of cases, which took 
place every six months, social workers 
were asked about the frequency of 
parental contact with the child at the 
foster home, at the natural parents’ 
home, or at some other setting. Fre- 
quency of contact was coded on the 
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CWIS form as follows: (A) 1 visit, (B) 
2-5 visits, (C) 6-12 visits, (D) more 
than 12 visits, and (Z) no visits. 

When the information was recorded 
for all children in the system, a soft- 
ware program was developed as part 
of the university-based project di- 
rected by the author. The program 
provided computerized summary re- 
ports about the extent of parental 
contact with their children.® The soft- 
ware program was designed to pro- 
duce nine analytic tables by a cross- 
tabulation of data. The reports can 
be produced for any desired organiza- 
tional entity—the system as a whole, 
a federation of agencies, or a single 
agency—and these reports can be gen- 
erated repeatedly over time. 

It is important to emphasize that 
the data presented here are not de- 
rived from a “research project” with 
the associated images of grant appli- 
cations, principal investigators, and 
other paraphernalia of formal scholar- 
ship. Rather, the data have been gath- 
ered routinely in the course of service 
delivery and will always be available. 
This represents a technological ad- 
vance in information storage and re- 
trieval that could considerably im- 
prove monitoring procedures in the 
field of child welfare as a whole. The 
“steady state” of the system can be ob- 
served at any given point in time and 
comparisons can be made between 
that state at two different points in 
time. 

When the first quarterly reports for 
the system as a whole were examined 
by the author, the proportion of chil- 
dren identified as not having had any 
visits from their parents during the 
six-month report period was distress- 
ingly high. The first computer runs 
showed that 60 percent of the chil- 
dren in care had had no parental con- 
tact. When cases were excluded for 
lack of information about parental 
contact (in most instances because the 
children had already been  dis- 
charged), the proportion of unvisited 
children: climbed to 73 percent. 

An earlier version of this article 
was discussed with an advisory com- 
mittee of users at CWIS made up of 
a group of administrators, supervi- 
sors, and direct service practitioners. 
Question arose as to whether the 


early returns did not contain some 
“static and noise” as a result of un- 
certainty on the part of social workers 
recording information on parent con- 
tact for the first time. It was thought 
that future quarterly reports would 
show some change in the information 
regarding parental contact that could 
be attributed to the social workers’ in- 
creased familiarity with the task of 
reporting. 

Question was also raised about 
whether children for whom parental 
visiting was not relevant, such as those 
who had returned home on trial dis- 
charge and were therefore already in 
contact with their parents, should be 
included in the quarterly reports. In 
addition, parental contact was not 
likely to be relevant for children who 
had been relinquished for adoption. 

The author believed that the reser- 
vations expressed by the advisory 
committee were valid ones. It was 
agreed to delay reports of the data un- 
til two subsequent quarterly reports 
could be examined, thus allowing the 
reporting system to “settle down.’” 
For this reason, material in this ar- 
ticle is based on the CWIS data file 
of March 31, 1977, rather than on the 
earlier data of September 30, 1976. It 
was also agreed that the author would 
attempt to focus on cases in which 
parental contact was relevant, for ex- 
ample, those in which the child was 
still in care and had not been freed 
for adoption. 


EXAMINATION OF DATA 


The data reported on in this article 
covers 28,758 children in the active 
CWIS file of March 31, 1977. For this 
occasion, the researchers ran their 
quarterly report series in parallel runs 
—a “standard” version that was simi- 
lar to previous quarterly reports, and 
a “nonstandard” one. The latter ver- 
sion excluded children who were on 
trial discharge or had been in care 
less than 90 days. In the routines de- 
veloped by CWIS, the social workers 
were not required to fill out a form 
about parental contact until a child 
had been in care for at least 60 days. 
In the standard version, the presence 
of such children and those who were 
on trial discharge inflated the number 
of ‘not reported” cases and thus exag- 
gerated the degree to which agencies 
appeared not to have essential in- 
formation about the children in their 
care. In Table 1, the standard 
computerized report, with a total of 
28,758 children, and the nonstandard 
report, which excludes 5,707 children 
on trial discharge or in care less than 
90 days, are presented separately. 
Over 15,000 children were reported 
to have had no visits from their par- 
ents during the six-month period con- 
stituting the report period. This num- 
ber’ represented 53.1 percent of the 
children in the standard computer 
run. When the 4,802 children for 
whom there was no report on parental 


TABLE 1. Report on Unvisited Children from the Child Welfare Information 
Services’ Data File of March 31, 1977 


Total number of children 
in data file 
Cases of children freed for adoption 


Cases of children not freed for adoption 


Total number of children for whom 
frequency of parental contact was 
reported as "none" 

Freed for adoption 
Not freed for adoption 


Total number of children for whom 
frequency of parental contact 
not reported 

Freed for adoption 
Not freed for adoption 


had been in care for less than 90 days. 


Standard Nonstandard 
Computerized Computerized 
Report Report @ 

28,758 23,051 
3,269 3,095 
25,489 19,956 
15,283 12,961 
2.972 2,823 
12,311 10,138 
4,802 2,823 
10 9 
4,792 2,814 


ee aE cEEEEPOnERT 
4The nonstandard report excluded 5,707 children who were on trial discharge or 
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TABLE 2. Parental Contact with Children in Foster Care Not Freed 
for Adoption by Location of Contact (N=19,956) 


No 
Location of Contact Visits 
in foster home 77.4 
At natural parents’ home 65.9 
At other setting 61.1 
All parental contact 50.8 


Visit 


Frequency of Contact 


(percentage) 
More 
2405 64012 than 12 Not 
Visits Visits Visits Reported 
2.9 1.4 0.8 18.9 
9.1 4.6 2.2 14.5 
13.0 4.5 1.5 14.8 
17.4 9.1 4.4 14.1 


SOURCE: "Series C" of Special Report Series (New York: Child Welfare Information 


Services, March 31, 1977). 


contact were removed from considera- 
tion, the percentage of unvisited chil- 
dren was computed as 63.8 percent— 
almost two-thirds of the children in 
care. After removing from considera- 
tion 2,972 children who had _previ- 
ously been freed for adoption, the per- 
centage of unvisited children was 48.3 
percent. And, when unreported cases 
were excluded, the percentage rose to 
59.5. 

The four types of percentages for 
the nonstandard computer run closely 
parallel the percentages reported for 
the standard run. Perhaps the most 
meaningful indicator of the’ situation 
faced by the children in care is that 
the percentage of unvisited children 
reported for the last group was as 
high as 59.1. The percentage base for 
this group excludes children on trial 
discharge or in care less than 90 days, 
those who have been freed for adop- 
tion, and the children for whom the 
social workers failed to provide in- 
formation on parental contact. 

It can be observed that in subse- 
quent tables the number of cases shift 
somewhat. This is because a cross- 
tabulation may not include missing 
data or residual categories of a vari- 
able other than those being displayed 
in the table. The focus of the re- 
mainder of this article will be on the 
information from nonstandard com- 
puter runs that have excluded cases 
of children on trial discharge and 
those who have been in care less than 
90 days. 


LOCATION OF CONTACT 


Table 2 shows the frequency of par- 
ents’ contacts with their children in 
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foster care, broken down by location 
of the visit. The table excludes 3,095 
children freed for adoption, of whom 
91.2 percent were reported to have 
had no contact with their parents dur- 
ing the previous six months. Approxi- 
mately 20,000 children were not freed 
for adoption, and the table indicates 
that 6.4 percent of the children had 
been visited in their foster homes at 
least once. When the percentage base 
was restricted to the 15,131 children 


,who were in foster homes, it was 
found that only 8.4 percent of them 


were being visited by their natural 
parents in the homes in which they 
had been placed. Approximately 24 
percent of the children had contact 
with their parents at other sites— 
either at institutions or in the agency 
offices—and about 19 percent of the 
children had visited in their natural 
parents’ homes, 

The bottom row of Table 2 shows 
the sum of all parental contacts. Al- 
most 51 percent of the children had re- 
ceived no visits from their parents 
during the report period. As indicated 
earlier, this was true of 59 percent 
when the “not reported” cases were 
excluded. The cases in the nonre- 


ported group constituted 14.1 per- 
cent of the total number of children. 
It should also be observed that even 
when parents had visited their chil- 
dren, these visits were on an infre- 
quent basis. Only 13.5 percent of the 
children saw their parents at least 
once a month. 

These first computerized returns on 
parental visiting reflect a serious prob- 
lem in the delivery of service to foster 
children. In the analysis of parental 
visiting derived from the longitudinal 
study previously reported by the au- 
thor, it was found that some five years 
after entering agency care, 57 percent 
of the children who were still in 
placement were no longer being seen 
by their parents. Because the CWIS 
data file being analyzed included 
many children who had been in care 
for less than five years (65 percent), 
and because this group presumably 
contained larger numbers of children 
with less attenuated relationships with 
their parents, the author assumed er- 
roneously that the data would reveal 
a much lower percentage of unvisited 
children. 

Table 3 shows the data on total par- 
ental contact for black, white, and His- 
panic children. There is only a trivial 
difference (less than 1 percent) be- 
tween the percentages of unvisited 
children when black and Hispanic 
children are compared. However, 
among the white subjects there were 
almost 7 percent fewer unvisited chil- 
dren. The white children are some- 
what more advantaged than the other 
two groups in the proportion who 
have maintained contact with their 
parents, but they too show a slight 
majority who are unvisited. 

It was anticipated that the age of 
the children and the years they had 


TABLE 3. Data on Total Parental Visiting for Black, White, and 
Hispanic Children (percentage, N—21,981) 


Black White Hispanic 
All Parental Contact (n=12,426) (n=3,830) (n=5,725) 
No visits 57. 50.5 57.2 
1 visit 4.2 3.4 3.0 
2 to 5 visits 16.3 16.1 15.0 
6 to 12 visits 6.7 13.0 8.6 
More than 12 visits 3.1 5.6 4.4 
Not reported 12.3 11.4 11.8 
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spent in foster care would help to 
account for the differences between 
those who were visited and those who 
were not. Tabulated data are displayed 
in Table 4 that show the relation- 
ship between the child’s current age 
and years in care and the sum of par- 
ental contact at all sites. This 3-vari- 
able table covers almost 23,000 chil- 
dren in care as of March 31, 1977. 

It was observed earlier that when 
the total information on contacts was 
examined, the failure of workers to 
report information concerning par- 
ental contact accounted for 14 per- 
cent of the children. Table 4 indi- 
cates that most of the unreported 
cases reflect children who have been 
in care for less than two years; almost 
one-third of the children in three of 
the four age categories show unre- 
ported information on parental con- 
tact. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that children who have been in 
care for less than 90 days have been 
excluded from the data. 

The children who have been in care 
for under two years are presumably 
the most advantaged because they 
tend to have had recent living experi- 
ences with their parents. It can be 
seen that almost 40.9 percent of those 
children aged 6 to 9 years, and 43 
percent of those over age 10, had seen 
their parents during the 6 months 
prior to the report. This was true of 
36.6 percent of the children aged 2 to 
5 years and 25.1 percent of those un- 
der 2 years of age. Thus, among the 
more recent arrivals into the system, 
older foster children have a somewhat 
stronger claim to parental attention 
than do those who are younger. 

For children who have been in care 
for two to five years, the proportion of 
unvisited children again decreases 
with age: 74.9 percent of those 2 to 
5 years of age, 64.9 percent of those 
aged 6 to 9, and 51.6 percent of those 
10 to 21 years old. A similar trend 
applies to those in care six to nine 
years. Almost 82 percent of..the chil- 
dren aged 6-9 years have not 
been visited, compared with 63.6 per- 
cent of those aged 10 to 21 years. 
Eighty percent of those children who 
have been in care for ten years or 
more have not been visited. Keeping 
age constant across the number of 


years in care, one notes that the pro- 
portion of unvisited children in- 
creases in relation to the length of 
time children have been in care. That 
is, the longer children have been in 
care, the less they tend to be visited 
by their parents. 

The same data shown in Table 4 
have been presented in the CWIS 
Special Report Series, analyzed separ- 
ately for black, Hispanic, and white 
children. Although space does not per- 
mit the author to present the tables in 
this article, some of the findings are 
of interest. 

« Older black children who have 
been in care from two to five years 
show a higher proportion who have 
not been visited by their parents (56 
percent) compared to a similar group 
of white children (42 percent). The 
Hispanic group of unvisited children 
falls between the two (51 percent). 

« Black children under 2 years of 
age show fewer unvisited cases (37 
percent) compared to similar groups 
of white children (49 percent) and 
Hispanic children (49 percent). 

= For children 10 to 21 years of 
age who had been in care at least 
10 years, there was little differentia- 
tion in frequency of parental con- 
tact according to ethnic background. 
Eighty percent of the minority chil- 
dren and 78 percent of the white chil- 
dren were unvisited.7 


DISCHARGE OBJECTIVES 


There is a reasonably close relation- 
ship between the discharge plans spe- 
cified by the social workers and the 
frequency of parental contacts they 
reported. The relationship between 
the two phenomena are presented in 
Table 5, which shows that the highest 
proportion of visited children are the 
4,479 children whom the social work- 
ers considered likely to be returned 
eventually to their own parents’ care. 
Almost 68 percent of these children 
had seen their parents at least once 
in the six months prior to the submis- 
sion of the social workers’ reports. 
In comparison with children for 
whom the social workers contemplated 
other discharge plans, this is an ad- 
vantaged group. 

The table shows that the children 


who are visited least are those sched- 
uled for adoption. Almost 84 percent 
of the 5,952 children so designated 
were unvisited. This is not surprising, 
because one could assume that adop- 
tion would be used as a discharge ob- 
jective in the same cases in which 
parents were no longer available to 
their children. However, the situation 
faced by these children creates some 
disquiet. A worker’s designation of 
adoption as a prospective discharge 
plan serves as a strong indicator that 
a child will not leave foster care, at 
least within the coming year.§ 

It should be noted that almost 16 
percent of the children who were 
presumably scheduled for adoption 
were still in touch with their parents. 
Presumably among these children are 
some whose parents have sufficient in- 
terest to maintain contact but who are 
unable to establish homes for them. 
In addition, for a large group of chil- 
dren (5,547) who would apparently 
remain in foster care until discharged 
to their own responsibility, 36 percent 
were still in contact with their parents. 

Table 5 shows that for the cases in 
which the social worker indicated that 
the discharge objective was unknown, 
there was indication, nevertheless, of 
some parental interest. In fact, 37 per- 
cent of these children had been visited 
by their parents during the report 
period. 

In Table 6, data on parental contact 
are presented according to the reason 
for the child’s placement. The reasons 
were selected in a hierarchical, mutu- 
ally exclusive order in the sequence 
shown in the table: abused child, 
neglected child, drug-addicted parent, 
and so forth. Thus, if a child came into 
care because of physical abuse and his 
parent was addicted to drugs, physical 
abuse was listed as the reason for place- 
ment. As might be expected, the chil- 
dren least likely to be visited were 
those who came into care because they 
were abandoned or were foundlings. 
There were 1,604 such children 1e- 
corded on the CWIS data file, of which 
77.1 percent were reported to have 
had no parental contact in the previ- 
ous six-month period and only 15.6 
percent had had one or more contacts. 
Children of drug-addicted parents 
were among the least visited group; 
68 percent were reported as not having 
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TABLE 7. Correlations Between Selected Background Variables 
end Parental Contact for Reported Period 
(N=20,214) 


Sex (female; MALE) © 

Current age of child 

Years in care 

Ethnicity (other; BLACK) 

Ethnicity (other; WHITE) 

Reason placed (other; DRUG ABUSE) 
Reason placed (other; ABANDONED) 
Reason placed (other; ABUSED) 

Reason placed (other; NEGLECT) 

Reason placed (other; CHILD BEHAVIOR) 
Court status (voluntary; COURT PLACED) 
Discharge objective (other; TO PARENTS) 
Discharge objective (other; ADOPTION) 


Correlation with 
Parental Contact 
(Total Visiting) 


—.052 
-046 
—.256 
—.054 
085 
——~.045 
—.110 
016 
-029 
265 
—.030 
. 387 
—.275 


® The categories indicated by capital letters are those chosen as dichotomous varl- 
ables, which were coded as 1; those in lower case were coded as 0. 


been visited.® The children who en- 
joyed the greatest number of parental 
visits were those who came into care 
because of their own behavioral prob- 
lems. 

When children who had been placed 
in care through court proceedings were 
compared with those who entered on a 
voluntary basis, the difference in the 
proportion of parental visits was rela- 
tively small. Additional data, which are 
not recorded in this article, indicate 
that 65 percent of the children placed 
by court action received no visits dur- 
ing the report period as opposed to 59 
percent of those who entered care vol- 
untarily. 


CORRELATES OF VISITING 


In Tables 7 and 8, the information 
about parental visiting is presented in 
a somewhat different form than it has 
been heretofore. Simple correlations 
of independent variables with fre- 
quency of parental visiting are pro- 
vided in Table 7, and Table 8 shows a 
multiple regression analysis of the 
same phenomenon. The reader will 
observe that many of the variables are 
coded in dummy variable form. 
Dummy variable coding involves suc- 
cessively dichotomizing a nominal 
scale so that each category is used to 
create a variable that distinguishes the 
category from the remaining cate- 
gories. Thus, in treating the religion 
of the children in dummy variable 
form, the researcher can create a vari- 


able in which Catholic children are 
coded as 1 and the remaining children 
as 0; a second variable can then be 
created in which Protestant children 
are coded as | and the remaining chil- 
dren as 0. In multiple regression an- 
alysis it is unnecessary to create the 


final dichotomous variable represent- 
ing Jewish children, because they be- 
come the reference group for the other 
two categories of children. 

Thus, in Table 7, the sex of the child 
is dichotomous and is coded 1 for 
a boy and 0 for a girl. These same vari- 
able, were presented in the cross- 
tabulations shown in the earlier tables. 
The essential task of multiple regres- 
sion analysis is to account for vari- 
ance in the frequency of parental con- 
tact using a set of predictor variables. 
The research task was to determine 
what information would show the 
greatest predictive strength in ac- 
counting for parental visiting when 
the effect of all variables was taken 
together. 

Upon examination of the simple cor- 
relations shown in Table 7, it can be 
observed that three variables show as- 
sociations that are of moderate 
strength. The strongest correlation is 
between a social worker’s designated 
discharge objective—that the child is 
scheduled to be returned to his par- 


TABLE 8. Multiple Regression Analysis of Parental 
Contact (Total Visits) 


Independent Variable Beta 
Sex (mele; FEMALE) 2 —.066 
Current age of child «129 
Years In care —.150 
Age~years in care 

interaction ~—~.030 
Ethnicity (other; BLACK) -022 
Ethnicity (other: WHITE) -065 
Reason placed (other: 

DRUG ABUSE) -003 
Reason placed (other; 

ABANDONED) —.043 
Reason placed (other; 

ABUSED) .007 
Reason placed (other; 

NEGLECT) .038 
Reason placed (other; 

CHILD BEHAVIOR) 101 
Court status (voluntary; 

COURT PLACED) —.032 
Discharge objective (other; 

TO PARENTS) 291 
Discharge objective (other; 

ADOPTION) —.092 


Variance Cumulative Unique 
Added Multiple R2 Variance 
-003 -003 -000 
.002 -005 -006 
-100 105 .001 
.003 .108 -000 
001 .109 -000 
.004 .143 .003 
.000 113 -000 
.005 .118 -002 
.000 .118 .000 
.001 -119 001 
-015 .134 .007 
-001 .135 .001 
.086 221 064 
-006 .227 .005 


gS SSS PSP TTD 


Number of children — 20,214 
Multiple correlation — .476 
Multiple correlation squared = .227 


@ The categories indicated by capital letters are those chosen as dichotomous vari- 
ables, which were coded as 1; those in lower case were coded as 0. 
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ents—and the volume of parental 
visiting (r —.387). It can also be ob- 
served that children who have been in 
care for shorter periods of time experi- 
ence a higher volume of parental con- 
tact (r=.256). This observation holds 
true for children who have entered 
care because of their own behayioral 
difficulty (r=.265). These correlations 
merely confirm the earlier findings 
based upon cross-tabular treatment of 
the data. Because of the large number 
of subjects, tests of significance were 
not considered as a guide to the im- 
portance of findings in that almost 
every correlation is statistically signifi- 
cant. Instead, reliance was placed on 
the judgment as to what magnitude of 
correlation was worthy of comment. 

Upon examination of the results of 
the multiple regression analysis in 
Table 8, it is again found that the dis- 
charge objective of the child’s return 
to his parent or parents is the strongest 
predictor of parental visiting and 
shows a standardized regression coef- 
ficient of .291. Discharge to parents as 
a plan accounts for almost 9 percent 
of variance added and almost 6 per- 
cent unique variance, that is, over and 
above the variance explained by all 
the other independent variables in 
the analysis. No other variable ac- 
counts for even 1 percent of unique 
variance. In addition to this, it is of 
interest that ethnic background does 
not emerge as an important predictor 
of parental visiting; likewise, among 
reasons for placement, only child be- 
havior has any importance as a pre- 
dictor. 

Twenty-three percent of the vari- 
ance in parental visiting is accounted 
for by the independent variables that 
have been used. This is a modest 
amount; much work is still to be un- 
dertaken in accounting for other fac- 
tors that influence parental visiting. 
Agency policies and assessment of the 
parents’ personal qualities represent 
important areas for further explora- 
tion. 


CONCERNED RESPONSE 


Were those concerned with the foster 
care system in New York City aware 
that so many children placed in 
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agency care received so few parental 
visits? If not, the advent of computer- 
ized information about parental visit- 
ing should serve to heighten awareness 
of the situation. Informal inquiry 
among agency administrators has eli- 
cited mixed reactions. Some have re- 
sponded that the data cause no sur- 
prise; they had always understood 
that most of the children in foster care 
were unvisited. However, other ad- 
ministrators have indicated that they 
were indeed taken aback by these 
early reports and. expressed dismay 
that such wholesale parental aban- 
donment of children had taken place. 

It is only fair to observe that even 
before the CWIS data were collected, 
a special effort was under way to stimu- 
late parental visiting. When the data 
about the low level of parental visit- 
ing were reported in the author's lon- 
gitudinal study, Carol J. Parry, Assis- 
tant Commissioner of Special Services 
for Children of the New York City 
Human Resources Administration, is- 
sued a policy statement expressing 
her concern. She emphasized that in 
the interest of the children, parental 
visiting must be encouraged. She 
noted that such encouragement was 
frequently not forthcoming because 
of such inadequate agency policies 
and practices as the following: 

» During the early period of place- 
ment, when children need the sup- 
port and encouragement of their 
families, they are not permitted visits. 

® Workers fail to discuss with par- 
ents the reasons why visiting their 
children is so critically important. 

« Visiting policies devised by agen- 
cies severely limit the number of visits 
possible. 

= Visits only last for short periods 
of time. 

# Visits take place in unnatural set- 
tings that preclude normal interac- 
tion between children and parents. 

= Visits are held at placement set- 
tings located at great distance from 
the inner city and requiring the ex- 
penditure of time and money. 

« Honoring requests for parental 
visits is contingent upon the conveni- 
ence of the foster parent and the 
agency worker, not on that of the 
natural family. 


« The agencies fail to prepare 
either the children or the foster par- 
ents for the scheduled visit. 

= Agencies fail to emphasize the 
relevance and importance of visits to 
the developmental needs of children 
of all ages, but especially of those un- 
der 6 years of age. 

= Agencies unilaterally limit or 
terminate visits without adequate ex- 
planation and without use of con- 
sistent standards,1° 

With the publication of these data, 
New York City becomes the first 
major urban center to present a sys- 
tematic picture about the extent of 
parental visits to their children in 
foster care. The author is aware of 
no other community, large or small, 
which has developed the capacity to 
report information on such a subject 
on a routine basis. It is hoped that 
with the ability to produce automated 
analytic reports, child welfare prac- 
tices will henceforth receive greater 
scrutiny than has been the rule in the 
past. From now on the numbers of 
children in foster care who are seeing 
their parents will be a matter of pub- 
lic knowledge and will be based on 
routinely published quarterly reports. 
This information will be available 
for the entire system of some 30,000 
children in care as well as for the in- 
dividual agencies providing direct 
care to children. 

This development is highly signifi- 
cant and represents a step forward in 
the promulgation of a more effective 
system of accountability in child wel- 
fare. Obviously, parental visiting is 
one of the most important indicators 
of the effectiveness of an agency’s ser- 
vices. If a parent disappears immedi- 
ately after the child has been placed 
in a foster home, that child usually 
suffers a grievous loss. In all likeli- 
hood, he will never return to his own 
parents. In addition, he must cope 
with the knowledge that his parents 
place no value on their relationship 
with him. 

Despite the researchers’ positive feel- 
ings about the introduction of these 
new data, a word of caution is in or- 
der. It is important to guard against a 
simplistic approach to the subject of 
parental visiting which assumes that an 
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agency having a higher proportion of 
unvisited children is necessarily per- 
forming at a lower level of effective- 
ness than another one is. Instead, it is 
possible that the agency has agreed to 
accept children who present more dif- 
ficult case situations or for whom 
family pathology is more evident, and 
that the statistical data on visiting re- 
flects this. Accountability procedures 
need to be developed that do not 
penalize agencies for being more ven- 
turesome in the kinds of children they 
accept into care. 


STRATEGIES FOR CHANGE 


A simple reporting of the sad picture 
with respect to parental visiting will 
not be sufficient to alter the situation. 
Professional strategies must be devel- 
oped to deal with the decline in pa- 
rental visting that so frequently takes 
place after separation. Some of the 
means for bolstering such visits that 
might be explored on an experimental 
basis include the following: 

1. Procedures should be promul- 
gated along the lines of classical be- 
havior modification to reinforce regu- 
lar and positive visiting by parents 
soon after children are placed in 
agency care. That visiting is a matter 
of deep concern to the agency ought 
to be established early in the place- 
ment experience. When parents fail 
to visit their children, telegrams or 
special delivery letters might be sent 
to them expressing the agency's con- 
cern about this neglect of their paren- 
tal responsibility. And, for those par- 
ents who do visit, letters of commen- 
dation might be sent to underscore 
the agency’s appreciation. 

2. If parents are hospitalized or in- 
carcerated, efforts should be made to 
bring children to their parents. Agen- 
cies might also promote the use of the 
telephone and mail as ways of main- 
taining contact between child and 
parent. 

8. Agencies should review their 
policies and practices to determine 
whether they are hindering parental 
visiting. More positively, steps could 
be undertaken to facilitate visiting by 
providing transportation for parents 
and assisting in arrangements for 
other dependent children needing 


temporary care. Whenever possible, 
placement of children in settings far 
removed from their own homes 
should be avoided. 

4. Visiting should be the corner- 
stone of case planning for children in 
foster care, If failure to visit. becomes 
a pattern of behavior, decisive agency 
action must take place to educate the 
parents. Should efforts to reeducate 
fail, legal steps should be taken to 
terminate parental rights. At present, 
many years can go by before legal ac- 
tion is instituted against parents who 
fail to visit their children. 


CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE 


As has been established, it was ex- 
tremely rare for parents of children 
in foster care to visit their children 
at the foster homes in which they re- 
sided. Analysis of the data showed 
that when visits were made, they usu- 
ally took place in the agency offices, 
in the home of the parent, or in an- 
other neutral setting. 

Only 8.4 percent of 15,131 chil- 
dren in care received visits from their 
parents in the foster homes in which 
they were placed. The author had ac- 
cepted the notion acquired decades 
earlier that foster placement was or- 
ganized in such a way that a large 
number of foster parents and natural 
parents could collaborate with one 
another and that the home of the 
foster parent would be open to the 
natural parent. As Kline and Over- 
street have observed: “Traditionally, 
all parents have been expected to 
visit their children in their foster 
homes.” 11 

In discussing the CWIS data with 
several agency executives, it was 
learned that a number of agencies had 
formulated a policy that discouraged 
parental visiting in foster homes. 
Agency personnel explained that 
many of the parents were found to 
be so disturbed or so unconventional 
in their behavior that their visits 
would be too disruptive for most 
foster parents to cope with. Their 
thinking is in line with the observa- 
tion of Kline and Overstreet about 
current conditions. They write: 


Often foster parents, unable to manage 
the impact of the disturbed parent-child 


relationships, have requested removal of 
the child, or the agency and the natural 
parents agree to transfer the child to an- 
other foster home in the hope that other 
foster parents will do better. In some 
agencies this practice gradually has given 
way to supervised visits in agency offices 
in situations that appear to present com- 
plex problems that upset the child or 
threaten the stability of the foster home. 
In many agencies, however, parent-child 
visiting in the foster home remains a com- 
mon practice without regard to the suit- 
ability of the arrangement. It is doubtful 
that it can be carried through successfully 
in more than a small minority of cases; 
often it is disastrous,12 


The author is of the opinion that 
agencies must give more thought to 
the apparently vast gulf that exists 
between foster parents and natural 
parents. Several questions arise: Does 
the present pattern serve to increase 
feelings on the part of natural parents 
that they are “‘out of it” and no longer 
have a voice in their children’s living 
arrangements? What does it do to the 
foster child’s sense of identity to know 
that his natural parents and his foster 
parents have nothing to do with each 
other? Can alternatives be developed 
for dealing with the natural parents’ 
problems so that they need not be 
prevented from having contact with 
the foster parents? The existing situa- 
tion may well reflect the realities of 
foster care, but one can find little 
comfort in such knowledge. 


FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


Although it is a noteworthy achieve- 
ment to have computerized informa- 
tion about parental visiting made 
readily available, this is not enough. 
If services to foster children are to be 
improved, it is necessary to go beyond 
merely counting the number of pa- 
rental contacts. The CWIS data base 
must be expanded to provide more 
information about why so many par- 
ents do not visit their children in 
care and what steps agencies are tak- 
ing to promote such visiting More 
than 20 agencies are now cooperating 
with the author to gather more elabo- 
rate kinds of information about pa- 
rental visiting and parental contacts 
with agencies. 
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